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The introduction of railways in India which is one of the legacies of the British 
rule in India, has not only caused marked increase in rapid communication between 
different parts of India, but also brought about a profound change in the habits and 
outlook of the people in this country. Railways were at the organization and 
technological centre of many of the interrelated economic, political and ecological 
transformation that produced modem India. The introduction of railways to the 
highlight some of the ways in which the railways were significant in the history of 
modern Tamil Nadu, particularly in South Arcot district. It played a vital role in the 
development of Indian economy and in bringing about the physical integration of a 
people who were lived in different regions with cultural diversity and the different 
physical features under marked climatic changes is indeed unique. It has brought 
about remarkable changes in the social, economic and political life of the country . 1 
Indian Railways was one of the effective instruments to administer the colony. 
Exerting powerful influence on economy and society, the railways shaped the 
industrial and commercial structure of our country in a big way . 2 Even, in the world 
market economy with its territorial expansion of commodity exchange relations, a 
major transformation has been brought about by the railways. J.K. Jain points out that 
“Transport breaks the monopolies of areas and saves people from exploitation .” 3 

* This paper has taken from part of my Ph.D. Thesis entitled “Society and Economy in Early Modern 
Tamil Nadu: A Study of South Arcot District A.D. 1600-1900 



Railways in the Madras Presidency consisted of a number of smaller railway 
systems administered by the erstwhile Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, South 
Indian Railway etc. 4 The Southern Railways serving the State of Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
a major portion of Karnataka, a small portion of Andhra Pradesh and the Union 
territory of Pondicherry, traverses over 6,785 kilometers with 870 stations. It covers 
about ten per cent of the country’s area and fourteen per cent of its population. 5 
Railway had played a predominant role in India’s industrial and agricultural 
development. 

Railways in South Arcot 

The South Indian Railway (a meter gauge line) had very large mileage in 
Tamil Nadu, the main line ran 710 kilometers north to southward from Madras to 
Tuticorin via Saidapet, Chingleput, and Madurandakam taluks of Chingleput district 
and it entered at Olakkur in Tindivanam taluk of South Arcot district. 6 The line ran 
within the district of South Arcot for a distance of 140 km. through Tindivanam, 
Villupuram, Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Chidambaram. 7 The line from Madras to 
Tindivanam was opened in September 1876, from Tindivanam to Cuddalore Old 
Town in January 1877, from Cuddalore Old Town to Porto Novo in 1877, from Porto 
Novo to Chidambaram in October 1878, and from Chidambaram to Kollidam 
(Coleroon in English) on the Thanjavur border in July 1879. 8 The branch line ran east 
to west from Villupuram to Vellore was constructed in two stages that from 
Villupuram through Tirukkoyilur to Tiruvannamalai have been opened in November 
1890 for a distance of 48 kilometers, and Tiruvannamalai through Polur, Arni to 
Vellore, a distance of 96 kilometers. It was opened in March 1891. 9 
A branch line from Villupuram to Pondicherry ran west to eastward via Valavanur and 
Villiyanur for a distance of 51 kilometers in length, maintained communication with 
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Madras, which was opened in December 1879 connected the French Settlement of 
Pondicherry. 10 

The only taluks in the district which were not served by any railway were 
Kallakkurchchi and Vriddhachalam in the nineteenth century. But the construction of 
the Tiruchirapalli- Tirukkoyilur chord line removed this gap and placed the district in 
closer communication with the fertile delta of the Kaveri and other food growing 
tracts. In the early twentieth century the railway line was extended from Villupuram 
to Ulundurpettai in 1927 and the next year (in 1928) it was further extended from 
Ulundurpettai to Tiruchirappalli via Vriddhachalam. In the same year the railway line 
was extended from Cuddalore and connected with Vriddhachalam passing through 
Neively. Finally, the railway line was extended from Viruddhachalam to Chinna 
Salem by way of Kallakkurichi in 1931. 11 Thus, the hinterland of Cuddalore was well 
connected by railways towards the close of the 19 th century. The construction of 
bridges, roads and railways contributed to the development of sugar industries 
established between 1842 and 1855 in South Arcot district. The Southern Indian 
Railway with the Madras Railway had been originally commenced with a view to 
provide employment for famine labour was ultimately sanctioned in 1879. 12 By the 
end of the 19 th and early 20 th centuries several major railway lines were constructed by 
the British and linked them with several parts of India at enormous cost. It made the 
movement of people and goods easier and faster for a cheaper price. 

Development of Urbanization 

The urban growth of South Arcot brought about social and economic changes. 
Narrowly defined, urbanization refers to city formation (industries, migration villages, 
transport facilities etc). In the late medieval and early modern period the expansion of 
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long distance of trade and mercantile capitalism stimulate the growth of major 
European cities. In 15 th and 16 th centuries urban settlement developed near temple 
and village settlements. On the other side, the coastal districts of hinterland towns 
near Coromandel coast had the impact of urbanization as there was internal and 
external enterprises were encouraged. In the early seventeenth century temple 
economy was declined because of transformation of the European trading settlement 
and their commercial activities had flourished on the Coromandel coast of Tamil 
Nadu. 13 The commercial transformation developed internal as well as external trading 
activities in this region particularly in coastal towns. In South Arcot district 
Devanampattinam, Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Kunimedu were important urban 
centres in the early seventeenth century, where Portuguese and Dutch had settled with 
the premises of Nayaka of Senji and developed their trading and commercial 
activities. 14 

Agricultural production was brought to the Cuddalore from where it was 
exported to other European colonies. Market, signifying internal trade, flourished 
within the district and other parts of South India as well as India. The establishment 
and development of market would have been linked with the process of urbanization 
of towns. Merchants in the open markets had to pay tax in cash. 15 There was 
remarkable development of organized rural and urban markets both temporary and 
permanent, their periodicity varying from daily, weekly and cyclic. Markets were held 
on particular days of the week at different places. For example Wednesday was 
market day in Tindivanam, the market being held at a hamlet called Gidangil, which 
now is a suburb of Tindivanam town. 16 Senji was conducted market on Friday in 
every week, it continuous even today at Chettipalayam. 17 Weekly market area in 
Tiruppapuliyur was called Sandaitope. The increase of population and the extension 
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of Cuddalore town necessitated the creation of regular markets. 18 The income from the 
market was equally divided among them through an agreement. The net income from 
the market amounted to Rs. 400-2-0 in the year 1891. 19 

The European presence from seventeen century to mid-nineteenth century the 
urban development had grown slowly. The British government of Madras expanded 
the line of communication within the district, both building by roads and establishing 
railways, thereby linking important commercial centres to each other and the main 
ports. The introduction of Railways in this region contributed to the emergence of a 
countrywide network of urban places. 20 Ramachandran points out that the railway 
contribution in no small measure to the enlargement of trade and the introduction of 
modern industry and thus indirectly helped the process of urbanization. The most 
direct contribution of the railways to the growth of the existing towns was railway 
station. The railway station became a focal point of the town, rivaled only by the 
main market centre. 21 The towns began grow in the direction of the railway station 
and even the main market began to shift towards this area. The result was haphazard 
urban growth from the town centre towards the railway station. 22 

According to Ramachandran the decline of a large number of urban places in 
India during the 19 th century was primarily due to the negative attitude of the British 
towards the traditional industries of India, particularly the cotton textile industry. This 
attitude was largely a result of the industrial revolution in England and the growth of 
the textile industry in Manchester. By the end of the 19 th century, England had 
emerged as a major industrial economy of the world and India was the main market 
for British goods. India’s traditional urban centres, which depended on the export of 
its industrial products, declined rapidly as a consequence. 23 We find that the decline of 
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the urban centres of the pre-British period was due to the introduction of the network 
of railroads in South Arcot, starting from 1876. By 1900, the rail network had been 
fully developed and covered all parts of India. The introduction of the railways 
resulted in the diversion of trade routes into different channels and every railway 
station became a point of export of raw materials, thus depriving some of the earlier 
trade centres of their monopoly in trade. Many trading points of South Arcot, which 
was an important trade channel, lost their importance. 24 

Impact of Railways 

Before the advent of railways, most of the villages in this region varying with 
social customs, languages, geographical environment and economy, produced only 
those food materials which were required for local consumption. Without railway 
transport it was extremely difficult to transport agricultural produce to distance places. 
There were no organized markets; villages were isolated and were noted for their 
simplicity and self sufficiency. This lack of communication facilities paved the way 
for the small dealers and middlemen and greatly hindered the cheaper and rapid 
movement of agricultural produce. 2 ^ The need for construction of railways provided 
an excellent opportunity to export British surplus capital. Railways were constructed 
to tackle the problem of famine which occurred not only in this district but all over the 
India quite frequently. According to D.R. Gadgil, ‘Protection against famines was one 
of the main reasons for railway extension in India; and no doubt the presence of 
railways helped greatly to lessen the effects of a famine. By 1880 railway construction 
had gone for enough to afford sufficient protection to most of the tracts liable to 
famines. 26 
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The growth of railway communications in this region was a factor that should 
be helped for the prosperity of the agriculturists. The markets were extended, better 
prices were obtained foreign countries and within the country and there was a 
tendency towards equalization of prices. 27 Agricultural production provided 
practically all the food grains in the country and large quantities of raw materials like 
cotton, groundnut, sugarcane, Indigo, oil-seeds etc. for the principal manufacturing 
industries of the district. Departments of agriculture led to improvement in the 
economic conditions of the masses, better standard of living, adequate food supply 
and increasing purchasing power. Modern methods of large-scale and cooperative 
forming systems required a regular supply of modem machinery and agricultural 
implements. Besides, better variety of agricultural seeds etc. and clearance from fields 
and godowns and rapid movement of agricultural produce to distant markets. All these 
operations undoubtedly needed the transport service of an efficient system of 
railways. 28 

Railways were and still are being called upon to carry agricultural goods in 
ever increasing quantities from place of production to those of consumption. Modern 
machinery and agricultural implements, better varieties of seeds, manure and 
insecticides, etc. were largely transported in railway trains for supplying to cultivators 
in the nooks and comers of the country. Agricultural labourers too were transported 
in railways to different places where they could secure profitable work. 29 Due to the 
rapid railway transport facilities, cash crops could be transported to the industries 
without difficulties. Cotton thread was also transported to England at high prices. 
Railways induce the farms and cultivators to improve and increase their production. 
The increase products could be easily transported to the markets as well as mills with 
cheap and low rate of cost. 30 
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The expansion of commercial crops for export was dynamic process which 
increasingly drew the subsistence sector into the commercial or monetary sector and 
converted the peasant into market-oriented. The impact of railways was felt in all 
sectors of the Indian economy. Both people and goods began to make extensive use of 
the railways. 31 Railways helped in South Arcot agricultural commodities to become 
competitive internationally and made possible an enormous expansion in the export of 
products such as rice, groundnut, sugarcane, oil-seeds, cotton and indigo etc. and also 
spices like turmeric was cultivated. Moreover, iron, leather, rope (coir) and paper also 
exported from this region. Before advent of railways only a very small proportion of 
agricultural output normally was exported, but after railways, substantial amounts of 
both food and non-food crops began to be shipped overseas. The growth of exports 
occurred extremely and rapidly. 32 

By the 1880s Britain had become both India’s largest consumer and the source 
of three-quarters of the subcontinent’s imports. Railways, therefore, not only reshaped 
the pattern of India’s foreign trade but helped tie India to the British economy. Just as 
railways were responsible for expanding South Arcot’s overseas trade and changing 
its orientation, they also promoted internal trade. Before railways, inter-regional price 
differences were pronounced, and the local prices of grain, cotton, and other 
agricultural commodities fluctuated with the changes in local supply conditions, 
particularly rainfall. 33 As the railway network expanded, and with the trade in 
commodities, price differences between regions narrowed dramatically. 34 The 
agricultural sector of the economy was deeply affected by the widening of markets. 
For the first time, price in India was susceptible to any significant shift in world 
prices. Indian agriculture became part to the world trade cycle. As part of this 
linkage, farmers’ decisions regarding plantation of crops were affected by the prices 
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set in international markets; i.e., agriculture began to commercialized. Instead of 
producing solely for a local market in which prices fluctuated with local conditions of 
supply, agriculturalist found that they could sell their surpluses outside the local 
region at a relatively stable market price. As a result, a trend toward regional 
specialization occurred. 

Commercialization brought far-reaching changes to rural areas. Greater 
specialization and the opportunity to export agricultural commodities raised the value 
of farm output in this region with. This led to a greater demand for land which in turn 
stimulated sales of land and brought about higher land prices, rents, and taxes. The 
growth of exports also led to an increased flow of income into rural areas in this 
region. Which classes gained from this flow of income depended on local conditions. 
Where credit was in short supply, moneylenders (Nattukkottai Chettiar) profited and 
enhanced their economic power by lending to cultivators who needed loans to finance 
the cultivation of crops for export and to pay their ever-rising taxes. Large landowners 
reaped advantages both from the sale of their surpluses and from their capacity to 
make loans, and those small landowners whose holdings were large enough to provide 
surplus acreage also benefited. Another group which realized gains was that of the 
landless labourers in regions of low population density, such as Cuddalore, 
Chidambaram, and Tindivanam taluks, where the real wages rose as farmers expanded 
acreage in intensive crop. 35 

Agriculture was relatively favoured by railway rates. In contrast to modern 
industry which had to bring in energy and raw materials, agriculture’s input were 
produced locally. The relative abundance of good land and cheap labour kept 
production costs low, and the relatively inexpensive charges for sea freight allowed 
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agriculture to compete in overseas markets as long as the railway rates to ports 
remained advantageous. That agriculture made use of these rates is indicated by the 
composition of railway freight revenues. 36 The general decline in transport costs 
brought about by railways had initiated regional specialization, but through most of 
the nineteenth century, railway rates were too high to allow specialization to become 
widespread. A large portion of the grain and other agricultural commodities that were 
exported overseas was surplus, i.e. it was what remained after local needs were met. 
Price changes in international markets and lower transport rates did induce some 
farmers to alter their cropping patterns. Farmers were slow to responded. 37 The 
railways helped the people in various ways, on the other hand demerits like 
deforestation of some areas through cutting the trees for making the wooden sleeper 
and the construction of rail road were also resulted. By the transport of raw materials, 
coal, labour, etc. railways had stimulated the growth of large scale enterprise, the 
process of specialization in production and the steady industrial transformation of the 
country. 
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